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Winter Number 37 

Ft. Myers, and A. H. Andrews of Estero. Five of the men have 
been members of our society for some time and the president is 
a charter member. Most of the men are connected with the State 
Plant Board. 

The society meets once each week and in addition to other work 
they are studying Sanderson and Jackson's text book on ento- 
mology. 

It was the Editor's good fortune to meet with them the last 
week in October. A more wide-awake and earnest group of men 
would be hard to find. Men who will spend the whole of a sum- 
mer day in Florida in a grove looking for citrus canker and then 
spend the evening studying entomology will be heard from. 

May the branch grow as has the parent. 



AS OTHERS SEE US 

Under the heading "The Florida Entomological Society and 
Its New Organ," the Entomological News of Philadelphia in its 
November issue gives a brief notice of our society and The Bug- 
gist, concluding with, "No richer field for the cultivation of en- 
tomology than the Southeastern States exist, and such a society 
as that of Florida ought to flourish as the whitefly, the sweet po- 
tato root weevil and the Anopheles mosquito which their mem- 
bers discuss in their new journal. May they succeed in eradi- 
cating these insect pests and their society and Buggist widen 
our knowledge for many years to come." 



PERSONALS 

Our first Secretary-Treasurer, R. N. Wilson, now Agricultural 
Demonstration Agent for Palm Beach County, who met with a 
serious automobile accident, is now out again. 

Prof. W. S. Blatchley, former State Geologist of Indiana and 
author of several papers on Florida insects, who addressed us 
last winter, passed thru Gainesville on November 30 bound for 
his winter home in Dunedin. 

Mr. C. H. Popenoe of the U. S. Bur. Ent., Washington, is now 
in Florida in connection with extension work on the sweet- 
potato root weevil in cooperation with the Experiment Station 
and the State Plant Board. 

Dr. E. A. Back, also of the Bureau, was in Gainesville the first 
of the month making arrangements for an extension entomolo- 
gist to take up storage insects and especially the corn weevil in 
cooperation with the University. 
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Mr. W. W. Ybthers of the Orlando Laboratory, U. S. Bur. Ent., 
was married on December 6 to Miss Ada Bumby of Orlando. 

Prof. J. R. Watson while passing through the fair city of Ar- 
cadia a few weeks ago had to wait on the E. & W. C. train ; not 
being acquainted in the city, and in order to while away the time, 
he secured his insect net and decided to collect a few membracids 
and other insects around town. 

Some of the older settlers not being familiar with the work of 
an entomologist at once reported his actions to the mayor. Mayor 
Royal while on his way to the scene of action met Sheriff Dishong, 
and the two officials after viewing the strange actions of the 
"German Looking Fellow" from a distance decided that some- 
thing was radically wrong, so he was at once taken into custody. 
Upon searching his baggage a number of bulletins were found 
and his identity established. Professor was very angry, but his 
pardon was begged and he went on his way to Bradentown. — 
Correspondent. 

Note : — Lucky for the Professor that he did not have a stray 
copy of The Jeffersonian in his baggage, or that the zealous but 
uninformed officers did not find his insect-poison bottle. 



THE EFFECTS OF THE FREEZE OF FEBRUARY 2-4, 1917 

ON 
THE INSECT PESTS AND MITES ON CITRUS. 

(Continued from page 35) 
now in nearly every part of this group of counties that spraying 
should be done if bright fruit is to be obtained. The only result 
in the reduction of the mites by the freeze has been the post- 
ponement of the time of maximum infestation in these counties 
about a month or six weeks. 

In the localities of group three they were also greatly reduced 
in number but not sufficiently to be of any great economic im- 
portance. Spraying had to be resorted to at about the same time 
as in an ordinary season. 

By late July and early August the rust mite had become very 
abundant. In fact, it is generally believed now, that there were 
more present than ever before in the history of the citrus indus- 
try. On October 3rd, however, the species is very scarce. Sev- 
eral groves were examined the first of October and only a few 
hundred were found. The almost complete extermination of this 
species by the freeze and its reproduction to billions in six months 
is a most remarkable biological fact. According to computation, 



